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WELL BALANCED SERVICE 


The Wisconsin Library Commission, through the Bulletin and otherwise, 
has long been urging the purchase of books which might be termed utilita- 
rian; books for the city official, books for the school teacher, books for the 
professional man, books for the worker anxious to acquire the rudiments of 
trade and books for civic workers. The lists which have been published 
from time to time have been largely devoted to material of this nature. 
Much has been said also as to the universality of service and it has been 
suggested again and again that the non-literary classes who ordinarily use 
the libraries must be served. We have not so often urged the purchase of 
that material which is more purely literary for we have assumed that every 
library has upon its shelves all that is best in history, biography and liter- 
ature; we have assumed also that no urging or listing is necessary in order 
to induce the librarian to purchase and give place to the classics and stand- 
ards. There are those who fear that libraries and librarians are becoming 

" altogether utilitarian and are neglecting the cultural and the literary. We 
are therefore led to state that we have never intended to emphasize the prac- 
tical at the expense of the literary nor to exalt the utilitarian above the 
cultural. A storehouse in which are found only those books which are util- 
itarian and practical may be a warehouse or workshop but can by no means 
be considered a library. The very universality of service which we have so 
often urged requires that he who enjoys good literature should find in the 
library all that is best. 
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It is the purpose of the 
ace | the Wisconsin Free Library 
Bulletin Commission to issue the 
Wisconsin Library Bulletin each 
month instead of bi-monthly, omit- 
ting, however, the publication for 
July and August. It is also 
our hope that notwithstanding the 
troubles of the state printer, we may 
be able to issue the Bulletin promptly 
each month. The fact that the Bul- 
letin has been only bi-monthly and 
the further fact that in some in- 
stances the printer has held the copy 
for three months, has resulted in a 
periodical that is out of date be- 
fore it is issued. This has been 
altogether unsatisfactory both to 
ourselves and our _ subscribers. 
While the Bulletin will doubtless be 
issued with more or less irregular- 
ity owing to the situation, we trust 
that the material included in it will 
reach the subscriber in time to be 
seasonable and helpful. 


The paper on The 

beg on Woman on the Farm 
which was read by Miss 

Stearns at the recent meeting of the 
American Library Association, is sig- 
nifieant as being the first thing of 
the kind to be read at the national 
meeting and shows the interest that 
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has begun to be taken by libraries in 
library extension outside city con- 
fines. 

There is no class in the world more 
appreciative of library facilities than 
the farming population—a fact which 
is generally lost sight of by city li- 
brarians. A recent report of the 
Commissioner of Education at Wash- 
ington has brought out the fact that 
there are thousands upon thousands 
of country dwellers that do not have 
access to library privileges—in fact 
the figures in the report are start- 
lingly large and should give modern 
librarians pause as to how far they 
are contributing to the literary isola- 
tion of those almost at their doors. 


Sou Phone The annual meeting of 
+l the Fox River Valley Li- 
Meeting brary Association will be 


held upon invitation of the Fond du 
Lae Public Library at Fond du Lae, 
on Wednesday, October 8th, morn- 
ing, afternoon and evening. An in- 
teresting program is being prepared. 
Mr. Thomas Lloyd—Jones of Madi- 
son will deliver the evening address. 
Those wishing to attend or desir- 
ing programs should write to Miss 
Jean Dodd, Secretary, Public Li- 
brary, Fond du Lae, Wisconsin. 
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THE LAW THAT STANDS THE TEST* 


' By M. S. Dudgeon, Secretary, Wisconsin Free Library Commission. 


In an address before the New York 
Bar Association the Honorable Jo- 
seph E, Choate says that we in Amer- 
ica are suffering seriously from 
plethora of legislation. He suggests 
that this whole ‘‘mass of legislation, 
this legislative pabulum that is made 
up and offered to the people from 
year to year, ought to be more thor- 
oughly. ‘Fletcherized’, more com- 
pletely masticated, before it is poured 
into the body politie for digestion.’’ 
‘‘Tf that were done, I am sure,’’ he 
says, ‘‘that we could get along with 
half the quantity and it would do us 
just as much good.’’ The volume of 
legislation now being considered is, 
in fact, appalling. The legislature 
of one eastern state had before it at 
its last biennial session four thousand 
and eighty-one distinct bills. <A 
western state this year has asked its 
legislature to consider three thou- 
sand, seven hundred and thirty-eight 
measures. A southern state actually 
passed at its latest session one thou- 
sand, four hundred and sixty differ- 
ent enactments. 

Jnlike the hookworm, however, this 
disease is neither new nor newly dis- 
covered, nor is it like the chills and 
fever, indigenous to our newly set- 
tled American continent. Over 
three hundred years ago Montaigne 
discovered a superabundance of leg- 
islation in France. ‘‘We have more 


laws in France,”’ he says, ‘‘than in 


* Read at the meeting of the American Library Association. 


all the rest of the world.’’ 


And go- 
ing back still further to the first cen- 
tury A. D. we find Tacitus .com- 
plaining that there are too many 


laws in Rome. ‘‘So that as formerly 
we suffered from wickedness’’, ‘he 
says in his Annals, ‘‘so now we suf- 
fer from too many laws.”’ 

We may safely conclude then that 
the enactment of many laws which 
are not so fully ‘‘Fletcherized’’ as 
they should be, is a complaint which 
long ago became chronic among bod- 
ies politic generally and that it is 
high time that some cure be found 
for the ailment. How ean the quan- 
tity of laws be diminished and the 
quality improved? How can our 
legislative acts be masticated so that 
one-half as many may do us as much 
good? 

The problem of thus improving 
legislation and producing ‘‘the law 
that stands the test’’ is indeed a 
most serious one. 

Requirements.—Let us suggest the 
proposition that a law that stands 
the test must first be one which vio- 
lates no provision of the constitu- 
tion ; second, it must be founded upon 
a sound economic basis; third, it 
should be capable of efficient admin- 
istration: that is, it should be a prac- 
tical, workable, usable thing; fourth, 
it must fit into its surroundings both 
legal and social. It must, as Black- 
stone has suggested, fit the situation 
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as a suit of clothes fits the man. 
Some laws which are perfectly sound 
in good old occidental England have 
been found to be entirely impossible 
in oriental India. A measure which 
suits the Anglo-Saxon Yankee in 
Connecticut may be entirely out of 
place among the mixed peoples of 
the Philippines. 

The law that stands the test must 
have all these qualities and this is 
the law which all the American states 
are striving to produce. Such a 
law may, of course, possess these 
characteristics and yet not be in 
every sense satisfactory. It may not 
accomplish all that was hoped for it; 
it may contain errors; it may need 
amendments, and still it may be a 
law which, in a proper sense, stands 
the test. To give a method by which 
a law may be created which will 
stand the test will not therefore be 
to suggest that a method has been 
discovered which will produce per- 
fect legislation. 

Nature of subjects considered.— 
It should be remembered also that 
the difficulties of legislation arise not 
only from the multitude of subjects 
presented, but because many of the 
subjects are in themselves most diffi- 
cult of comprehension. The Right 
Honorable James Bryce has said that 
the task of legislation becomes more 
and more difficult and that many of 
the problems which legislators now 
face are too hard not only for the 
ordinary members but even for the 
abler members of legislative bodies 
because they cannot be understood 
and mastered without special knowl- 
edge. 
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To illustrate: The legislature of 
a middle western State has had be- 
fore it at a single session laws upon 
the following subjects: A compre- 
hensive code of court procedure, in- 
itiative and referendum, recall of all 
officers except judges, home rule in 
cities, excess, condemnation, woman’s 
suffrage, workmen’s compensation, 
regulation of industrial accidents by 
commission, income tax, state aid to 
public highways, conservation and 
control of water power, forest re- 
serve, system of industrial education, 
system of state life insurance, the 
formation of farmers’ cooperative 
associations, limitation of the hours 
of labor for women, child labor, pub- 
lic school buildings as civic centers, 
and teachers’ pension. 

There does not exist in any learned 
society nor in any university in the 
land a single man who can do more 
than converse intelligently upon all 
of these subjects; yet this state ex- 
pected its absolutely untrained legis- 
lators to understand these matters 
thoroughly, to express a wise judg- 


ment upon them, and to record their 


judgment in such form as to force it 
upon an entire state. 

Lack of training on the part of 
the legislators.—Of the one hundred 
members of the lower house of the 
legislature which voted upon all 
these measures sixty-five had never 
had any previous legislative experi- 
ence. Only thirty had had the ad- 
vantage of any college education. 
While nineteen of the one hundred 
were lawyers they were for the most 
part young, inexperienced men, whose 
contact with public questions had 
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been limited. Thirty of the one hun- 
dred were farmers, thirty-one were 
in business, six were doctors or den- 
tists, eight were mechanics, three 
were school teachers. Yet these men, 
without experience, or training, or 
special fitness were forced to vote 
upon all these difficult economic and 
industrial problems, and also upon 
about two thousand other more or 
less important measures. 

Necessity for unbiased informa- 
tion—It is of course evident that 
what the legislator must have is a 
source from which he can obtain com- 
plete information upon all sides of 
a controverted question. A _ court 
which purports to administer justice 
after hearing the contention of only 
one party to a _ transaction would 
open itself to ridicule. Yet this is 
precisely the method pursued in leg- 
islation. The legislator begins with- 
out any independent knowledge of 
the subject. Such knowledge as he 
obtains is brought to him ordinarily 
by a lobbyist. He receives many 
private suggestions whose source he 
hardly knows. He attends a com- 
mittee hearing on a bill seeking to 
inerease the taxes levied upon rail 
road property, for example. Here 
the best data and legal arguments 
that money can buy are ably and fore- 
ibly presented by the railroad attor- 
neys. They give figures to show that 
the railroads are already taxed more 
than other forms of property. They 
quote economists to the effect that 
the proposed taxation is unsound and 
unscientific. They cite court deci- 
sions demonstrating to a _ certainty 
that the proposed measure is uncon- 
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stitutional. They argue, wheedle, 
mis-state, and finally convince the 
legislator that the measure is absurd. 
No similarly exhaustive arguments 
in behalf of the bill can be presented, 
for no talent comparable to that of 
the railroad attorneys, and in fact 
no talent at all is retained by the 
people in behalf of public interests. 
This is the legislative librarian’s 
opportunity. As the Honorable 
James Bryce has said. ‘‘No country 
has ever been able to fill its legisla- 
tures with its wisest men; but every 
country may at least enable them to 
apply the best methods and provide 
them with the amplest material.”’ 
Legislation elsewhere.—It is to be 
remarked that the legislative ques- 
tions before all civilized communities 
are essentially similar. Everywhere 
are problems growing out of crime 
and pauperism; problems relating to 
hours of labor, child labor, and 
wages; employer’s ‘liability ; compul- 
sory insurance; workman’s compen- 
sation; problems arising out of in- 
heritance, income taxation, and the 
regulation of public service corpor- 
ations. Nothing is so new, however, 
but that some other legislature has 
worked upon the problem or is work- 
ing upon it. Take, for example, 
such a question as employer’s liabil- 
ity or workman’s compensation. 
Fifty legislative bodies are working 
upon or have worked upon this single 
question. In at least three foreign 
countries and in one American state 
it has been adequately solved. The 
other forty-six have failed in part or 
altogether, either because of uneco- 
nomic and unscientific approach or 
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because of constitutional limitations, 
Formerly and up to within the last 
ten years no effort had been made to 
profit by the experience of these fifty 
other legislative bodies. The typical 
American way is to let the legisla- 
tors stumble along, ignorant of the 
results of similar experimentations 
elsewhere, trying out expensive, in- 
dependent experiments, which inevi- 
tably end in ineffectual enactments. 

What the legislator most needs to 
know, then, is what efforts other com- 
munities are making to solve the 
problem before him and how they 
are succeeding, to the end that good 
measures which have succeeded else- 
where may be adopted and their fail- 
ures not repeated. Where success- 
ful legislative work is done the first 


effort is always to get copies of every 
law on every subject which is likely 
to be legislated upon at the current 


session. All data bearing upon the 
success or failure of this legislation 
in other states and countries must 
be collected, digested, tabulated and 
placed in such form as to be readily 
available to the legislator. If a 
measure has failed or been repealed 
the reasons for the failure or repeal 
are sought. If it has been success- 
ful its provisions are carefully stud- 
ied and analyzed with a view to 
adaptability to local needs. Experi- 
ence shows that in some cases it is 
necessary to prepare a translation of 
good foreign legislation which has 
never before been translated into 
English. 

But no law from another jurisdic- 
tion can be safely transplanted with- 
out careful consideration. The local 
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constitution must be studied. In 
such a ease as the workman’s com- 
pensation act referred to, it was nec- 
essary for a commission to make a 
close, scientific study of the causes 
and character of the industrial ac- 
cidents within the state, to investi- 
gate the rates of the casualty insur- 
ance companies in the different in- 
dustries, to discover what co-opera- 
tion for the prevention of accidents 
could be secured from employers 
and employees. Hearings were held 
at various industrial centers within 
and without the state; scores of wit- 
nesses were examined; manufac- 
turers, labor unions, engineering ex- 
perts and economists were called 
upon. In short, the problem was 
treated in a_ thoroughly scientific 
manner. Contrary to the usual 
practice, the case was prepared and 
presented to the legislature with the 
same thoroughness and care as is 
usual when an important case is pre- 
pared and presented to the court. 
As a result the law, although not 
perfect, stands the test. 
Drafting.—When the legislature 
has discovered what measures have 
proved successful elsewhere and what 
local conditions demand, it is still 
helpless because the members know 
nothing of legislative forms and ecan- 
not use with sufficient accuracy the 
language expressive of its conclusion. 
Assistance in bill drafting is neces- 
sary. Experience has shown that the 
man who does this must be either a 
trained lawyer who is also a practi- 
cal political scientist or a practical 
political scientist who is something 
of a lawyer. It is often found too 
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that in its original form a measure 
is unconstitutional and a_ lawyer’s 
knowledge is necessary in order to 
devise some means of whipping the 
constitutional devil around the judi- 
cial stump. For example, the work- 
man’s compensation law of England, 
enacted too iiterally in its origina! 
form, is clearly unconstitutional in 
America and has been so declared by 
the courts of our state. In another 
state, however, the legislative law- 
yers who were engaged in drafting 
the bill, seeing clearly the judicial 
stump and the constitutional devil, 
by a simple but clever device passed 
what was in effect the English law, 
but in such form that when it came 
before the Supreme Court it was not 
only declared constitutional but was 
commended. 

Fault not with legislators but 
with the system.—If legislation be 
bad the fault is, then, not with the 
legislator. The average legislator is 
a keen, bright, honest man, who has 
been successful in at least a small 
way in his business or profession. 
He is ignorant of legislative subjects 
not because he is an. ignorant man, 
but because his knowledge is of other 
things. The fault is not with him. 
It is inherent in our unscientific sys- 
tem of legislating. 

We put a group of farmers, gro- 
cers, and mechanics at work upon 
some great sociological problem. 
They can have no adequate knowl- 
edge of the subject. We do not give 
them compensation enough to pay 
their living expenses while they work. 
We allot them only a few hours to 
consider a given question. We 
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provide for them no information. We 
furnish them with no legal counsel. 
Assuming, however, as is often true, 
that these men are men of integrity 
and humanity and common sense and 
that their ideas are sound, they enact 
a good law that forbids, for ex- 
ample, the employment of children 
in hazardous and immoral surround- 
ings. In this they have accom- 
plished an important and intelligent 
constructive work. 

Then we hire the best trained 
minds in the state and put them in 
our courts. We pay them higher 
salaries than any other public serv- 
ants. We give them large libraries 
in which is found the accumulated 
legal lore of the past. We grant 
them, for the questions before them, 
all the time they can use,—weeks, 
months, often literally years. These 
talented, high-minded gentlemen, by 
dint of industrious delving’ and as- 
sisted by highly paid and highly 
trained attorneys, discover at last in 
the depths of their moth-eaten law 
books some mummified eighteenth 
century idea which has become petri- 
fied into a constitutional provision. 
They shake their heads and decide 
that the splendid, humane, up-to- 
date, common sense legislation is un- 
constitutional and void because of 
some minor constitutional objection. 
They cannot be, and should not be, 
criticised, for they are clearly per- 
forming a duty. Neither can these 
judges substitute anything in place 
of the law which they destroy, for 
the work for which we pay them so 
well in money and honor and posi- 
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tion is only critical,—and their func- 
tion is in this case destructive. 

The law making function as im- 
portant as the judicial— Now, crea- 
tive work the world over has always 
been recognized as requiring greater 
intelligence, better training, keener 
initiative than the purely critical. 
Yet, in legal matters this principle 
has been entirely ignored. In every 
way we exalt the interpretive, crit- 
ical, even destructive, judicial proc- 
ess. We neglect and belittle the con- 
structive creative process of law 
making. 

The conclusion of the whole mat- 
ter is that the making of the law 
is in principle as important,—in fact, 
more important, than the interpreta- 
tion of it. 

The legislative function must be 
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as carefully performed as is the ju- 
dicial. Men should be prepared for 
law making as are men for the judi- 
cial bench. They must be men of 
the same caliber, of good ability, of 
high intelligence, of absolute integ- 
rity, of broad sympathies, and of big 
vision. Not until we have an agency 
of this type assisting in law making, 
not until the making of laws is ree- 
ognized as a distinct and important 
governmental function, co-ordinate 
with, if not superior to the judicial 
function, not until each state has a 
bureau which will, as the Honorable 
James Bryce says, supply the legis- 
lators with the amplest material and 
enable them to supply the best 
methods, can we hope to have laws 
which in the highest sense ‘‘stand 
the test.” 


THE WOMAN ON THE FARM* 


Lutie E. Stearns, Chief Traveling Library Department, Wisconsin Library Commis- 
sion. 


Modern programs of library exten- 
sion through public libraries as dis- 
tinguished from traveling library 
systems are practically confined to an 
arbitrary line drawn tightly around 
the city’s limits. Charters, laws, or 
ordinances under which many libra- 
ries operate are usually interpreted 
to restrict the use of such institu- 
tions to a narrow area and no great 
attempt has been made through leg- 
islation, save in California and a few 
isolated examples elsewhere, to ex- 
tend library privileges to adjacent 


communities. It is a happy omen for 
the future that the President of the 
American Library Association, the 
custodian of a library catering to 
two-million city dwellers with a cir- 
culation second in rank to Greater 
New York, should have seen fit on 
his own initiative to place among the 
topics of this meeting the needs of 
the woman on the farm, the rea! 
founder of the city’s citizenship. 
‘‘Who’s the greatest woman in 
history?’’ was the query debated by 
Kansas school teachers recently. 


* Read at the meeting of the American Library Association. 
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They considered Joan of Are, Queen 
Elizabeth, Semiramis, Cleopatra, Cor- 
nelia, Catherine of Russia, Maria 
Theresa, Grace Darling, Florence 
Nightingale, Susan B. Anthony, and 
half-a-hundred others. When they 
came to deciding, all the names 
known to fame were ruled out. And 
to whom do you suppose the judges 
awarded the palm? Here is the 
answer: ‘‘The wife of the farmer 
of moderate means who does her own 
cooking, washing, ironing, sewing, 
brings up a family of boys and girls 
to be useful members of society and 
finds time for intellectual improve- 
ment.’’ 

These teachers knew the woman, 
they knew the drudgery she faced at 
four or five o’clock every morning 
the year ’round. There are twenty 


millions of her in this country of 
ours, she makes up nearly one-fourth 
of the population of the country, 
and while we are dealing with these 
most ‘‘vital statistics’’, we may in- 
clude the tragic fact that sixty-six 
per cent of those committed to insane 


hospitals are from rural districts, 
the farm women constituting the 
great majority thereof. 

And yet the needs of this great, 
deserving class of ‘‘humans,’’ with 
minds and hearts even more recep- 
tive to ideas than are city women— 
the needs of such as these are as 
yet almost wholly unrealized by li- 
brarians aside from commission 
workers. No committee of the 
American Library Association has 
ever had the joy of working out a 
program of library extension from 
the great city systems to rural read- 
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ers. The question put by the then- 
President Roosevelt to his Country 
Life Commission, ‘‘ How can the life 
of the farm family be made less sol- 
itary, fuller of opportunity, freer 
from drudgery, more comfortable, 
happier, and more attractive?’’ still 
awaits solution from the library 
standpoint. 

Though agriculture is our oldest 
and by far our largest and most im- 
portant industry, it has only recently 
occurred to us in the United States 
that we had a rural problem. It is 
only within the last decade or so that 
we have awakened to the fact that 
there is @ rural as well as an urban 
problem, and the library world is too 
prone to keep from recognizing i'. 
We are not concerned in this con- 
nection with the problem of the re- 
tired farmer who moves into a town 
to spend his last days which are, 
seemingly, all he is willing to spend; 
nor shall we discuss those restless flat 
dwellers in our cities who, tempted 
by such alluring and wholly im- 
moral titles as The Fat of the Land, 
The Earth Bountiful, A Self-Sup- 
porting Home, Three Acres and a 
Cow, or Three Acres and Liberty, 
‘*for those to whom the idea of lib- 
erty is more inspiring than that of 
the cow,’’ attempt to start ginseng, 
guinea pig, pheasant, and peacock 
farms, and who return to the city 
as shorn of guineas as the pigs they 
leave behind them. 

In the serious solution of this 
problem, we may in truth differ as 
to the sort of farmers we would ben- 
efit. As Sir Horace Plunkett has 
said in his Rural Problem in Amer- 
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ica, ‘‘The New York City idea is 
probably that of a Long Island home 
where one might see on Sunday, 
weather permitting, the horny-hand- 
ed son of week-day toil in Wall 
Street, rustically attired, inspecting 
his Jersey cows and _ aristocratic 
fowls. These supply a select circle in 
New York City with butter and eggs 
at a price which leaves nothing to 
be desired unless it be some informa- 
tion as to cost of production. Full 
justice is done to the new country 
life when the Farmers’ Club of New 
York fulfills its chief function—the 
annual dinner at Delmonico’s. Then 
Agriculture is extolled in fine Vir 
gilian style, the Hudson villa and 
the Newport cottage being permitted 
to divide the honors of the rural re- 
vival with the Long Island home. 


But to my bucolic intelligence’’, con- 
cludes Sir Horace, ‘‘it would seem 


that . against the  back-to-the-land 
movement of Saturday afternoon, 
the captious critic might set the 
rural exodus of Monday morning.”’ 

To the New England librarian 
there probably comes the picture of 
rugged, bean-clad hills with ‘‘elec- 
tries’’ in every valley eager to take 
the intellectual rusties to the Lowell 
lectures or the Boston Symphony Or- 
ehestra. That books are appreciated 
in the rural districts even in a state 
that boasts a library in every town 
is shown by a letter from one who 
had received the volumes sent out by 
the Massachusetts Society to Encour- 
age Studies at Home: ‘‘I do not 
know where I should stop if I tried 
to tell how much these library books 
have helped me in my isolated life 
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—I have craved so much and there 
seemed no access possible to anything 
I wanted. I have lived always with 
a longing for something different; 
life was a burden to be carried cheer- 
fully, yet I never quite conquered 
the feeling that the burden was 
heavy. Books have taken away that 
feeling and before I was aware, the 
load was gone. I have written thus 
of myself, not because my individual 
experience is of importance enough 
to interest anyone, but because I be- 
lieve the world is full of people with 
the same wants that I have and it 
may be some satisfaction to know 
how fully you are supplying them.’’ 

To the librarian of New Jersey, 
the isolated dwellers of the salt 
marshes would come to mind. Mary- 
land suggests to some librarian epi- 
cure the oyster farm, with its sue- 
culent product, but to others comes 
the vision of the ‘‘real thing’’ sup- 
plied as in Washington County with 
the ideal arrangement of central li- 
brary, branches, deposit stations, 
traveling libraries, and automobile de- 
livery to the very doors of the Mary- 
land farm homes—the most ideal 
arrangement of rural extension that 
exists in America to day. 

To the Georgian, the ‘‘cracker’’ pre- 
sents itself with its ‘‘Uneeda book’”’ 
appeal. The ‘‘Mountain-white”’ ‘of 
Kentucky, who comes to Berea in his 
seventeenth year to learn his letters, 
would surely appreciate an opportun- 
ity to go on with them when he gets 
‘‘hback home.’’ In the north middle 
West, where farms are still surround- 
ed by a fringe of pine and an ‘‘Infi- 
nite Destiny’’, a farmer’s wife writes 
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as follows: ‘‘For many years I have 
lived on a farm on the cleared land 
of Northern Wisconsin, and I have 
made an earnest study of the condi- 
tions that surround the lives of the 
average isolated farmer and his fam- 
ily; I have seen all of the loneliness 
and desolation of their lives, I have 
witnessed all the dreariness and pov- 
erty of their homes. I have been with 
them when our nearest railroad sta- 
tion meant a twenty-eight mile trip 
through bottomless mud or over shak- 
ing corduroy ; when our nearest post- 
office was eighteen miles away, over 
the same impassable roads and where 
we were often without mail for weeks 
at a time; when the nearest public 
library was sixty miles away; when 
the only element of culture or progress 
we possessed was the little backwoods’ 
school, housed in a tumble-down log 
shack and presided over by careless 
or incompetent teachers. I have 
watched civilization come to us step by 
step,—the railroad, the rural mail 
delivery, the country telephone, and 
other modern rural conveniences. But, 
before any of these, right into the 
midst of our lonely backwoods’ life, 
came the traveling library, for it is 
characteristic of the traveling library, 
that it is not dependent on modern 
conveniences for its appearance. I 
ean recall the thrill of joy with which 
we received our first case of books. I 
read their titles over and over, han- 
dled and caressed them in a perfectly 
absurd manner. Almost all of the 
books were old friends of mine; but, 
to our little neighborhood of for- 
eigners, they were ‘‘brand new’’ and 
the enthusiasm over that library knew 
no bounds. 
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‘“‘We had a regular literary revi- 
val that winter. We talked books in 
season and out of season; and from 
talking about the books in the little 
library we fell to talking of other 
books; of books we had read in our 
younger, happier days. It mattered 
little if in the course of these conver- 
sations books and authors were hope- 
lessly mixed. 

“*T cannot say that we derived any 
great amount of knowledge from our 
first library; but I do know that it 
brought into our little backwoods’ 
settlement, that which we needed 
much more—hope and courage and an 
interest in life. That was my first 
introduction to the traveling library, 
but during the years that have gone . 
since then, I have seen much of the 
work of these little cases of books. 
While it is true that the traveling 
library does not always meet with as 
enthusiastic a reception as our little 
settlement gave it that winter, yet, 
it always comes to our rural commun- 
ities as a help and inspiration. My 
appreciation of the worth of the 
traveling’ library has grown with the 
years.’”’ 

‘‘Onee a library meant nothing but 
rows of books and its influence was 
confined to narrow limits. However 
with the establishment of the travel- 
ing library, these books have become 
veritable missionaries penetrating to 
all sorts of dreary, isolated places, 
carrying with them a culture and a 
pleasure that will aid in illuminating 
the long, dreary path of existence 
with the color of happiness.’’ 

As one farmer’s wife has it in an- 
other locality, ‘‘Good books drive 
away neighborhood discussion of the 
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four deadly D’s— Diseases, Dress, 
Descendants and Domestics.’’ 

Olive Schreiner, in her wonderful 
and heart searching study of Wom- 
an and Labor, has pointed out that 
at first woman hunted with the man, 
and later when the race settled 
in one spot, the woman was the tiller 
of the soil and the man the hunter and 
warrior. Then when man no. longer 
needed to hunt or fight, the woman 
moved within the house and the man 
tilled the fields. The woman became 
the isolated one. Isolation is the 
menace of farm life just as congestion 
is of city life. This isolation has a 
depressing effect upon the intellect- 
ual life of those who require the stim- 
ulus of contact with others to keep 
their minds active. 


the farm, as Mr. Bailey has pointed 
out, is apt to become a fatalist. Floods, 
drought, storms, tornadoes, untimely 
frosts, backward seasons, blight, pred- 


atory beasts, animal and _ plant 
diseases render a season’s labor of no 
avail, or destroy the fruits of it with- 
in the hour. Along with these per- 
ennial discouragements comes the in- 


terminable round of getting up before 


sunrise and cooking, baking, dish- 
washing, sewing, mending, washing 
and ironing clothes from day to day, 
week to week, month to month, and 
year to year, with additional work 
peculiar to the seasons, such as at 
planting times, threshing and harvest- 
ing, fruit gathering and preserving, 
ete., ete., ete. The work of the farm 
is carried on in direct connection with 
the home, thus differing from nearly 
all the large industries, such as manu- 
facturing and the like. The fact that 
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agriculture is still a family industry 
where the work and home life are not 
separated, differentiates it from life 
in the city with its lack of a common 
business interest among all the mem- 
bers of the family. This condition 
tends to make rural life stable. The 
whole family stay at home evenings 
and one book is read aloud to the en- 
tire family circle. We still find the 
big family in the country where 
bridge whist and race-suicide—cause 
and effect—are as yet unknown. But 
the big family puts cares and respon- 
sibilities upon the mother on the farm 
and when one sees the bent form, the 
tired carriage, the warped fingers and 
the thin, wrinkled features of so many 
farmers’ wives, one does not at first 
see anything but cruelty to animals 
in urging récreation and reading upon 
such over-burdened women. But a 
brighter, industrial day is at hand. 
From perpetual motion to hours of 
reasonable industrial requirements the 
daily working period of the farmer 
is coming to be reduced by labor 
saving machinery. The modern gaso- 
line engine, to my mind the most im- 
portant contribution to civilization 
and culture in recent times, now 
pumps the water, saws and cuts the 
wood, runs the lighting plant, the 
washing machine, the milking ma- 
chine, the cream separator, the churn, 
the sewing machine, the bread-mixer, 
the vacuum cleaner, the lawn mower, 
the coffee grinder, the ice cream 
freezer and even the egg-beater. These, 
with the fireless cooker, have relieved 
the housewife and made time for read- 
ing and other recreation. Good roads, 
rural free delivery, the interurban 


. 
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trolley car, the automobile and the 
rural telephone are removing the old- 
time isolation and are making possible 
enjoyment and a culture and refine- 
ment equal to that of the business and 
professional classes of the cities. One 
thing only is withheld from distinctly 
rural communities, the opportunity 
to get good books. 

It has been said so often it has be- 
come a truism that the rural districts 
are the seed bed from which the cities 
are stocked with people. Upon the 
character of this stock more than 
upon anything else does the greatness 
of a nation and the quality of its 
civilization ultimately depend. The 
importance of doing something with 
and for these people is paramount, 
for the farms furnish the cities not 
alone with material products but with 
men and women. Census returns 
indicate that cities are gaining on the 
country all the time. We who wish to 
stop the rural exodus must cooperate 
with other agencies to make farm life, 
more attractive and this we can do by 
opening our doors to farmers and 
their wives, the makers of men. It 
is our city’s self-protection that there 
should come from the farms strong, 
well educated minds, and we each 
should contribute our share to this 





ee 


‘ By Maud van Buren 


The importance of business methods 
in advancing the library cause in small 
communities as well as in large cities 
is coming to be recognized more and 
more. An amount of publicity work is 
being done today that was not even 
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end. A Chinese philosopher has said, 
“‘The well being of a people is like 
a tree; agriculture is its root, manu- 
facturing and commerce are _ its 
branches and its life; if the root is in- 
jured, the leaves fall, the branches 
break away and the tree dies.’’ State 
universities and other free education- 
al agencies are recognizing the fact 
that not the few but all, farm and city- 
bred alike, must be educated for life 
and through life. Commencement 
day is no longer the educational day 
of judgment for the individual. 
Rural consolidated high-schools are 
being built to supplement the little 
red school-house. Libraries, through 
extension of their service, must aid in 
the great agrarian movement of the 
day. We cannot all, perhaps, have 
the ideal arrangement as worked out 
in Maryland by Miss Titcomb. It 
may not be possible to cover other 
states with book wagons as Delaware 
proposes to do. We may not accom- 
plish the California ideal of the 
county as the unit. We may not be 
able to send traveling libraries on 
their beneficent mission, but we each 
may try to let down the bars at our 
own reservoirs so that whosoever is 
athirst may come and drink of the 
waters of life freely. 






dreamed of twenty-five years ago. To 
build and stock a library is only the be- 
ginning. To make it known and to get 
it used requires even more thought, and 
continuous effort. The moment pub- 
licity work lags that moment public in- 
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terest in the library falls off and the 
usefulness of the institution diminishes. 

Below are a few suggestions gleaned 
from among a great many ideas tried 
out by libraries in and out of Wisconsin. 

Miss Angell of Delavan writes: 
“There is a friendly spirit among the 
libraries of Walworth County as was 
evident this fall when the five libraries 
of the county joined forces in a bit of 
publicity work. 

“At the county fair which is held at 
Elkhorn, wall space, six by seven feet, 
next to the school exhibit, was granted 
to the libraries for any use they wished 
to make of it. Green burlap was used 
as a background for posters giving 
views and hours of the five libraries. 
Under this was placed a row of pigeon 
holes, each labeled with the name of a 
library and containing various lists, 
book-marks and folders. The pigeon 
hole plan was used with the idea that 
the average fair-goer would be more in- 
terested in a folder or list from a box 
marked with the name of his own town 
than in a general pile of library litera- 
ture. 

“Nearby was the case of books 
from the state traveling library depart-. 
ment with literature setting forth its 
advantages to the country communities, 

“The Walworth County librarians 
have thus far recorded no remarkable 
results from this venture in publicity, 
but it is decidedly worth the small ef- 
fort it cost.” 

The Wonewoc library which has been 
housed in a small second floor room of 
a store building is to occupy the base- 
ment room of the old high school build- 
ing in the near future. The cost of ex- 
cavating, general improvements and 
furnishing, about $500, is being met by 
funds raised from suppers, entertain- 
ments, a fancy work and bakery sale at 
the local fair and subscriptions from 
the high school alumni to whom the 
following letter was written: 

“Finding your name on the file of 
graduates of the Wonewoc high school 
we take the privilege of asking you for 
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one dollar as a memorial toward buy- 
ing furniture for our free library whose 
permanent home is to be in the base- 
ment of the white brick schoolhouse. 
We wish to furnish the same in mission 
and want it to be furnished by those 
who were educated in our schools.” 

A goodly number of graduates have 
responded to this note, some giving 
more than the dollar asked for. Form- 
er well-known residents of Wonewoc 
are also being appealed to. 

“The mothers’ Club of Wonewoc has 
decided to have an object to work for 
this year. With the co-operation of the 
teachers they will give an entertain- 
ment the proceeds of which will be used 
toward furnishing a children’s corner 
in the new library.”’ 

The acting librarian of the Louis- 
ville Public Library reports: 

“The library, as usual, made much of 
its multigraph. There were 110 differ- 
ent lists, circulars and letters run off 
and duplicated to the amount of 23,570 
copies. Through the regular _ print 
shops eleven publications were issued, 
duplicated to the amount of 35,600 
copies. 

“The most important of the publica- 
tions issued through the regular print 
shops were the library poster and the 
list on education. The former were 
framed and hung in prominent places, 
such as banks, hotels, railroad stations, 

department stores, factories, etc. 

“The list on education was mailed to 
all teachers in the city and in Jefferson 
County. Application cards were enclos- 
ed, together with a note requesting if 
they were members to pass the card to 
someone interested, It is proposed to 
follow this plan with book lists for all 
professions and occupations.” 

“Business Helps” at the Providence 
Public Library have been announced as 
follows: 

“Two very servicable lists of books 
have recently been prepared at the li- 
brary, one of which is entitled ’A select- 
ed list of books on business’ and the 
other a list of ‘books on scientific man- 
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agement.’ The first of these has been 
quite widely distributed through the 
mail; and both of them can be had on 
application at the library. 

“The ‘business’ list, covering eight 
pages, is somewhat minutely subdivided 
under nearly forty sub-classes. As in- 
stances of the comprehensiveness of the 
list it may be said that under ‘Auditing’ 
there are three entries; under ‘Account- 
ing,’ eight entries; under ‘Corporations,’ 
eight entries; under ‘Real Hstate,’ two 
entries; under ‘Window Dressing,’ two 
entries, etc. ; 

“This list is preceded by a brief sug- 
gestion for the benefit of those who use 
it, as follows: 

“The aim of this list is to supply 
practical books for the entire office 
force from manager to stenographer. 
It represents a rich fund of knowledge, 
which will enable those who use it to 
do their work better—and therefore 
with more telling effect. While it is not 
complete (and every live institution is 
shown to be such by the need of grow- 
ing larger and better), it is certain that 
there is something here which can help 
you, 

“The other list is alphabetically ar- 
ranged, and contains nineteen entries 
under ‘Scientific Management,’ includ- 
ing works by Taylor, Gilbreth and 
others.”’ 

The following methods of advertising 
have been used by the Tacoma Public 
Library: 

“An attractive exhibit of both adult 
and juvenile books was placed in a de- 
partment store window for a week. 
Lists of books, bulletins, the library 
publications and eleven large placards 
giving information about the library 
were displayed. The same exhibit was 
placed in a booth secured for the library 
at the Pure Food Show. During the 
ten days of the show 1939 visitors came 
into the booth to examine the books 
and many hundreds stopped outside to 
read the placards and take copies of 
fourteen different lists of books on spe- 
cial topics, 
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“Frequent lists of new books and oc- 
casional lists on timely subjects were 
printed in the newspapers. 

“A concise advertisement of the li- 
brary was mailed by two of the large 
retail firms of the city with their bills. 

“Of the longer list 2000 eopies were 
made, and 350 of them mailed to a se- 
lected list of business houses. One 
firm sent for a hundred copies of the 
list, and another firm sent for fifty 
copies.”’ 

“Interest in the new public library ot 
St. Louis continues to such an extent 
and so many visitors desire to be shown 
through the building that it has been 
decided to give special attention to vis- 
itors on one evening in every month. 
On that evening an effort is made to 
show the whole building to visitors, in- 
cluding parts of it that are not usually 
open to the public, such as the stock 
room, the catalog and work rooms, the 
bindery, etc.’”’ Here is an excellent idea 
for even the small library. Why not, 
in case of a new building, attracting 
many visitors, make these special even- 
ing occasions for taking your public 
into your confidence? The layman 
knows little of the “inner workings” of 
a library, and because of his ignorance 
he is likely to undervalue its importance 
and the work of the librarian. Here 
is an opportunity to explain the various 
processes through which a book must 
go before the patron gets it. The ar- 
rangement of the books on the shelves, 
special collections, the use of the cat- 
alog, the Reader’s guide, the clipping 
and picture collections, and other fea- 
tures not on the surface might have at- 
tention called to them at this time. 

The Stanley, Wis, Public Library has 
recently held a ‘Home Progress meet- 
ing with the object of bringing together 
mothers, teachers and others interest- 
ed in giving and receiving information 
along those lines of vital importance to 
the welfare of the home and the chil- 
dren, and to bring those mothers who 
do not frequent the library in contact 
with the books suited to their chil- 
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dren’s needs. The progress of the 
home, the health and mental and moral 
guidance of the children, their amuse- 
ments and recreations, their reading 
and music, their ”all round’ develop- 
ment, were topics touched upon in the 
discussions. 

As an evidence of the interest evinced 
a mothers’ club has been organized 
which will hold regular meetings this 
winter. 

One librarian has hit upon the happy 
plan of noting in the personal items of 
the local papers the names of strangers 
who are guests in the city for a few 
weeks or more. She sends a cordial 
invitation to these visitors to make use 
of the library and she grants them spe- 
cial privileges. The courtesy makes 
new friends for the library, not only of 
the recipient but of his or her hosts. 

The Whitewater Public Library has 
recently distributed an anniversary leaf- 
let giving a brief history of the library 
and setting forth its present attractions, 

Some of the most effective publicity 
work accomplished by the small li- 
braries last year was post card adver- 
tising. Numerous post cards were sent 
to individuals calling their attention to 
books of special interest to them, By 
this means not only was the quality of 
reading raised, but new and staunch li- 
brary friends were made. 

Many of the small libraries placed 
framed posters giving a view of the li-. 
brary and information as to location 
and hours of opening, in stations, ho- 
tels, postoffices and other public places. 

The weekly notes in the local papers 
brought excellent returns throughout 
the state last year, especially in the 
quality of books called for. Librarians 
have again and again remarked that a 
special list of a few choice titles or 
books on special subjects never fails to 
bring requests for the books advertised. 

A closer relationship between the li- 
brary and the school has been brought 
about by the lessons in the use of the 
library given to groups of students at 
the library or to whole classes or grades 
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at the school. Several librarians gave 
receptions to the public school teach- 
ers and members of the school board 
in the fall, thereby establishing a per- 
sonal and more intimate relation with 
the schools. 

A number of libraries have also es- 
tablished a close relation with local or- 
ganizations by sending books to the hos- 
pitals, the factories, the fire stations, 
police stations, Y. M. C. A’s, etc. 

In some instances library birthdays 
have been observed by public receptions 
or entertainments. In a few cases birth- 
day gifts of money and books were 
forthcoming. 

The Arcadia Public Library gave a 
New Year reception this year. An art 
exhibit added to the pleasure of the 
occasion. 

In St. Joseph. Mo., ‘“‘the local moving 
picture theater kindly exhibited a spe- 
cially prepared lantern slide showing 
at each performance photographic re- 
productions of the library building, to- 
gether with the following note: ‘Your 
Free Public Library has arranged with 
this management to select interesting 
books and magazine articles upon the 
historical, literary and industrial sub- 
jects treated in these pictures. It is a 
bright idea to see something good and 
then learn more about it.’ The Dial 
suggests that even more moving than 
this appeal would have been a repre- 
sentation of some of the library’s ac- 
tivities. For instance, a worried club 
woman, seeking material for a paper 
to be read at the next meeting of the 
St. Joseph Culture Club, might be pic- 
tured in the process of applying for and 
promptly obtaining just the material 
she needs and departing with smiles of 
gratitude on her face and her precious 
data under her arm. Or the simple 
ceremony of applying for and receiving 
a book at the delivery desk might be 
thrown on the screen, to show how 
prompt and efficient is the library ser- 
vice. If all the world, or at least all 
the juvenile world, will endanger its 
eyesight by visiting the moving picture 
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show, why not give it something well 
worth seeing and worth thinking about 
afterward?” 

Out of every 100 children entering 
first grade 34 finish 8th grade, 14 enter 
high school, 6 graduate from high 
school, 2 enter college, 1 graduates 





The Kaaterskill meeting of the Am- 
erican Library Association will go down 
in history as one of the greatest meet- 
ings ever held of that organization, the 
attendance approaching one thousand 
members. It will also mark a great ad- 
vance in the nature of the topics dis- 
cussed which ranged from the home, to 
the shop, to the farm, to defectives, to 
dependents, to criminals, to business 
organization, interspersed with delight- 
ful talks on the ‘Friendly book,” 
“Changed conditions of child life,” 
“The enlarging scope of library work,” 
and a satirical address on ‘‘How to dis- 
courage reading through the purchase 
of ‘Complete works’ and ‘Six yards of 
solid culture.’ ” 

The address of President Henry BE. 
Legler on the ‘“‘World of print and the 
world’s work” sounded the keynote of 
the conference in emphasizing the many 
phases of modern library activity and 
educational values. <A part of one ses- 
sion was devoted to the reading of let- 
ters from a selected list of names of 
authors and other noted men such as 
Arnold Bennett, Geo. W. Cable, Win- 
ston Churchill, S. Weir Mitchell, David 
Starr Jordan and others, in response 
to an inquiry as to what they consider- 
ed the most valuable accomplishment 
of the library movement in the past de- 
cade. Andrew Carnegie’s response was 
“The spread of the truth that the 
public library, free to all the people, 
gives nothing for nothing; that the 
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What is being done for 
The public library is 





(The above makes a most effective 
chart headed by a picture of a large 
group of little children, then 34 older 
ones, and so on.) 

















reader must himself climb the ladder 
and in climbing gain knowledge how to 
live this life well.” 

The sesisons were enlivened by the 
presence of L. Stanley Jast, secretary of 
and delegate from the Library Asso- 
ciation from Great Britain, who was 
received by the American librarians by 
a rising vote of the conference and who 
delivered an address upon library work 
in his country. 

Another speaker who was listened to 
with great interest was Mary Antin, the 
author of the “Promised Land.” Her 
plea for “the immigrant in the library” 
was most earnest and touching, while 
her sally—‘‘I do not know at what 
moment immigrants began to be immi- 
grants and ceased to be Pilgrims. Your 
forefathers did not come over in the 
steerage because the Mayflower was not 
built that way’—was received with 
great applause and appreciation. 

The ‘Man in the yards” found his 
spokesman in Charles E. Rush, librarian 
of the St. Joseph (Mo.) public library, 
who emphasized the library’s duty to- 
ward the men who carry dinner pails. 
The problem of the negro in the library 
also received attention. 

The school side of the library work 
received more attention than usual. 
Normal schools and their relation to 
the library movement and “The en- 
larging scope of library work in high 
schools” were among the topics dis- 
cussed along this line. “The present 
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status of the legislative reference move- 

ment” emphasized the comparatively 

new work undertaken in this direction; 
while ‘‘State wide forces in the state li- 
brary” showed the ever-expanding func- 
tion of the state institution. “The mu- 
nicipal reference library as an aid in 
city administration” was dealt with by 
George McAneny, president of the 
Borough of Manhattan. 

A book symposium, dealing with 
Hine’s “Modern organization,’ Crispi’s 
‘“Memoirs,’’ Goldmark’s “Fatigue and 
efficiency,” Tarbell’s ‘“‘The business of 

‘ being a woman,” “Antin’s “The prom- 
ised land,’ Brieux’s ‘‘La femme seule,” 
“The great analysis,” and Weyl’s “The 
new democracy” concluded the final ses- 
sion. 

The following officers were elected: 

President: Edwin H. Anderson, New 
York Public Library. 

First Vice-President: Hiller C. Well- 
man, City Library, Springfield, Mass. 


Second Vice-President: Gratia A. 
Countryman, Minneapolis Public Li- 
brary. 


Executive board: Herbert Putnam, 
Librarian of Congress; Harrison W. 
Carver, Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh, 


Note.—The notes are for the most part taken 
or adapted from those in the A. L. A. Booklist. 


Travel and description 


Amundsen, Roald Engelbert Gravning. 
The South pole; tr. from the Nor- 
wegian by A. G. Chater. N. Y: L. 
Keedick [Lond. Murray] (Ja) 1913. 
2v. illus. maps. $10 net. 42/ net. 


Ranks high in the large literature of polar 
exploration not only because of the faithful- 
ness of the modest narrative but also for its 
success in reproducing the: fine spirit with 
which the little company toiled, suffered and 
conquered. 
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W. N. C. Carlton, Newberry Library, 
Chicago. 

Members of Council (for five years): 
Mary Eileen Ahern, editor Public Li- 
braries, Chicago; Cornelia Marvin, Sec- 
retary Oregon Library Commission; 
Alice S. Tyler, secretary Iowa Library 
Commission; R. R. Bowker, editor Li- 
brary Journal, New York; A. L. Bailey, 
Wilmington Institute Free Library. 

Trustee of Endowment Fund (for 
three years): E. W. Sheldon, president 
United States Trust Co., New York. 

A meeting of the League of library 
commissions, an organization affiliated 
with the American Library Association, 
was held during the sessions of the As- 
sociation, at which methods of work 
were discussed and reports read on the 
establishment of new commissions, char- 
ter provisions for public libraries, li- 
brary post, study outlines, publications, 
etc. The following officers were elect- 
ed: 

President, Miss Elizabeth B. Wales, 
Missouri; first vice-president, Matthew 
S. Dudgeon, Wisconsin; second vice- 
president, Charles F. Belden, Massa- 
chusetts; secretary-treasurer, Mrs. Min- 
nie Clark Budlong, North Dakota. 


Neeser, Robert Wilden. A landsman’s 
log; with an introduction by Rear 
Admiral Charles J. Badger. New 
Haven, Yale univ. (F)1913. 199p. 
illus. $2 net. 


Pleasant recital of the author’s observations 
and impressions during a winter’s cruise with 
the Atlantic fleet. Contains a minute descrip- 
tion of the daily routine of officers and men 
on board ship. 


Tomlinson, H.M. The sea and the jun- 
gle. N. Y. Dutton [Lond. Duck- 
worth] 1913. 2354p. $2.50 net. 7/6 
net. 

The author’s trip on a tramp steamer from 
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Wales to San Antonio Falls and back to Flor- 
ida gave him opportunity for vivid word-pic- 
tures of the sea’s moods and of the Brazilian 
jungle and lively descriptions of life aboard 
ship. 


White, Stewart Edward. The land of 
footprints. Garden City, N. Y., 
Doubleday(N)1912. 440p. _ illus. 
$1.50 net. 


Graphic and entertaining account of a year 
of travel and hunting in East Equatorial 
Africa, the exploits of which are related with- 
out exaggerating or minimizing the dangers 
they involved. Unique among the many Afri- 
ean travel-books, not only for its very in- 
formal style but for its emphasis on the per- 
sonal side of the adventures. 


Panama 


Franck, Harry Alverson. 
man 88. N.Y.Century(Mr)1913. 
3850p. illus. $2 net. 

Entertaining comment on life in the Canal 
Zone as experienced and observed by the au- 
thor of A vagabond journey around the world, 
who as a policeman came into touch with all 


phases of the work and the many peoples ruled 
over by the I. C. C. 


Zone police- 


Fraser, John Foster, Panama and what 
it means. N.Y. & Lond.Cassell(Mr) 
1913. 291 p. illus. maps. $1.75 net. 6/ 

A clever, very informal and readable de- 
scription of work on the canal and of the 
isthmus’ history, written for English readers. 

Its occasional disparagement of American en- 

terprise and accomplishment is more amus- 

ing than irritating. 


Scott, William Rufus. The Americans 
in Panama. N. Y. Statler pub. co. 
(N) 1912. 258p. illus. maps. $1 35 
net. 

The lively work of a newspaper man, giving 
little space to the isthmus and a great deal 
to the canal. Conceded by engineering au- 
thorities to be the best popular account of the 
work of building the canal which has so far 
appeared. 


South America 


Bryce, James. South America: observa- 
tions and impressions. N.Y.Macmil- 
lan(Ag)1912. 611p. maps. $2.50 
net, J 

A scholarly, substantial work, embodying 
the observations and impressions derived from 

a four-months’ journey in the republics of 

Panama, Peru, Bolivia, Chile, Argentina, Uru- 
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guay and Brazil, and discussing general ques- 
tions affecting the whole continent. 


Whitney, Caspar. The flowing road. 
Phil. Lippincott(S) 1912. 319p. illus. 
maps. $3 net. 

Narrative of the author’s experiences and 
adventures during five separate overland and 
river expeditions, largely by canoe, in Brazil, 
Venezuela and Argentine. It gives a vivid 
and truthful picture of a much misrepresented 
country. 


United States 


Bennett, Enoch Arnold. Your United 
States: impressions of a first visit. 
N.Y.Harper(O)1912. 19ip. illus. 
$2 net. 

The novelist’s entertaining comments and 
reflections on the United States, written in 
somewhat flattering mood, after a fleeting visit 
limited to the eastern half of the country. Of 
most interest as a commentary on the man 
himself. 

Bostwick, Arthur Elmore. The different 
West, as seen by a transplanted 
easterner. Chic.McClurg(F)1913. 
184p. $1 net. 

Clever characterizations of middle-western 
communities as seen through the eyes of a 
“transplanted easterner.” 

Edward Alsworth. Changing 
America. N.Y.Century (My) 1912. 
236p. $1.20 net. 

Clear-sighted, uncompromising interpreta- 
tions of tendencies in our modern life, brilliant 
rather than deep, but suggestive and full of 
strikingly pertinent and very modern illustra- 
tions. 


Industry, Agriculture and Politics 


Carleton, William, pseud. New lives for 
old. Bost. Small (F) 1913. 222p. 
$1.20 net, 

An entertaining account of the resuscitation 
of a dead New England village through the 
efforts of a man who saw its agricultural pos- 
sibilities and found practical methods of de- 
veloping them. By the author of One way 
out. 

Redfield, William Cox. The new indus- 
trial day. N. Y. Century (0) 1912. 
2138p. $1.25 net. 

A very readable, constructive work, com- 
prising the comments of a shrewd, practical 
American business man on the industrial situ- 
ation. 
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Wilson, Woodrow. 
Garden City, 
1913. 


N.Y.,Doubleday (F) 
294p. $1 net. 


The salient passages of President Wilson’s 
forming a vigorous and 
brilliantly lucid exposition of his political phil- 


campaign speeches, 
osophy. 


Poetry 


Kipling, Rudyard. Songs from books. 
Garden City, N. Y., Doubleday(O) 
1912, 249p. $1.40 net. 

An interesting collection of the verses and 
chapter-headings scattered through Kipling’s 
books, with the exception of the Jungle books 
and the Just so stories. 


Masefield, John. The story of a round- 


house, and other poems. N. Y. 
Macmillan(N)1912. 325p. $1.30 
net. 


The long rhymed narrative which opens this 
collection has all the simplicity, directness and 
homeliness of Piers the plowman. It sings 
the tragic life and death of a lad whose am- 
bition to learn to paint the sea realistically 
leads him to ship as a sailor on a cruise 
around the Horn. 


Noyes, Alfred. Tales of the Mermaid 
Tavern. N. Y. Stokes (Ap) 1913. 
234p. illus. $1.35 net. 


A series of poems narrating in excellent 
blank verse, interspersed with ballads and 


lyrics, the imagined talk and events in the 
Mermaid Tavern when it was the gathering 
place of Ben Jonson, Shakespeare, Kit Mar- 
lowe and other famous Elizabethans., 





Drama 


Bennett, Enoch Arnold. The honey- 

moon, a comedy in three acts. [N. 

Y. Doran] Lond. Methuen(S)1912. 
121p. $1 net. 2/ net. 

Clever little comedy in which a bride and 

groom’s disagreement as to the importance of 

their honeymoon, taken at the possible ex- 


pense of a record aeroplane flight, threatens 
to end in a separation. 





Milestones, a play in three acts, by 
Arnold Bennett and Edward Knob- 
lauch. [N.Y.Doran] Lond.Methuen 
(S)1912. 122p. $1 net. 2/ net. 

Novel play, having as its central idea the 
intolerance of age toward the ideals, ambi- 


tions and changed standards of the younger 
generation. 
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Bjornson, Bjornstjerne. Plays; tr, 
from the Norwegian with an intro- 
duction by Edwin Bjorkman. N.Y, 
Scribner (Ap)1913. 281p. $1.50 
net, 

The first appearance in English of three in- 
teresting reading plays by Bjornson which are 
intensely modern in spirit, treating of social 


and business problems from their ethical as- 
pects. 


Galsworthy, John. Plays. Second ser- 
ies: The eldest son; The little 
dream; Justice. N. Y. Scribner 
[Lond.Duckworth] (Ap)1913. 109p, 
$1.35 net. 6/ 


Mr. Galsworthy’s revolt against the intense 
conservatism of the British mind in dealing 
with many social questions gives his plays in- 
terest to all advocates of justice and progress 
as well as to lovers of good literature. 


Gibson, Wilfrid Wilson. Daily bread. 
N.Y.Macmillan(F)1912. 62p. $1.25 
net. 


Short dramatic poems depicting vividly and 
with great insight and sympathy the life of 
the poor and uneducated British workers, in 
the fields, the mines, the cities and at sea. 


Gregory, Isabella Augusta (Persse), 
lady. New comedies. N. Y. & Lond. 
Putnam(Mr.)1913. 166p. $1.50 
net. 5/ net. 


Five one-act plays, charmingly simple in 
conception and construction, and very true to 
the Celtic character in western Ireland. 





Trask, Mrs Kate (Nichols) In the van- 


guard. N.Y.Macmillan(Mr) 1913. 
148p. $1.25 net. 
A three-act play whose motive is the promo- 
tion of peace and the stigmatizing of war as 
legalized murder. 


Essays 


Burroughs, John. Time and change. 
Bost. Houghton (0) 1912. 278p. 
$1.10 net. 


Pleasant essays, largely devoted to interest- 
ing aspects of geology and evolution as illus- 
trated by sections of the United States Mr. 
Burreughs has visited or by his general ob- 
servation during a long life spent in the study 
of nature. 
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Crothers, Samuel McChord. Humanly 
speaking. Bost.Houghton(N)1912. 
216p. $1.25 net. 

Very readable and shrewd comment On pres- 
ent-day movements and tendencies, written 
with the author’s usual geniality and humor. 


Grant, Robert. The convictions of a 
grandfather. N. Y. Scribner (My) 
1912. 289p. $1.25 net. 

A genial yet searching commentary on cur- 
rent problems—the growth of luxury, the cul- 
tural and moral evolution of the American 
woman, the decline of learning, divorce, the 
servant problem, weaknesses of American law, 
the inheritance tax, old-age pensions, etc. 


Perry, Bliss. The American mind, Bost. 
Houghton(O)1912. 248p. $1.25 
net. a 

A study of American traits drawn from the 
men and books which exemplify most typically 
our national life and tuought, and made con- 
crete through the abundant use of illustration 
and anecdote. 

Repplier, Agnes. Americans and others. 
Bost. Houghton (O) 1912. 297p. 
$1.10 net. 

Fourteen piquant and delightful essays in 
which American characteristics merely afford 

a point of departure for humorous considera- 


tion of universal traits of human nature. 
\ 


Biography 


Booth. Railton, George Scott. The au- 
thoritative life of General William 
Booth. 331p. illus. Doran $1 net. 

A direct, stirring biography of the great re- 
ligious leader by his first commissioner, who 
worked close to him for forty years. 
Clemens. Paine, Albert Bigelow. Mark 

Twain: a biography. N.Y.Harper 
(S)1912. 3v. illus. Library ed. 
$7 net; trade ed. $6 net. 

The authorized life of the great humorist, 
giving a full and sympathetic account of his 
life and work and quoting many letters, com- 
ments, episodes, anecdotes, etc., which have not 
hitherto been published. 

Clemens. Wallace, Elizabeth. Mark 
Twain and the Happy Island. Chic. 
McClurg(Ap)1913. 139p. illus, $1 
net. 

A loving, graceful picture of Mr. Clemens in 
the last years of his life. “The world will 
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be the better and Mark Twain’s memory the 
sweeter for these gentle chapters.” 


Dickens. Wiggin, Mrs Kate Douglas 
(Smith) A child’s journey with 
Dickens, Bost. Houghton(Mr)1912. 
381p. 50c. net. 

Slight, charming reminiscence of the au- 
thor’s chance meeting with Dickens on a Port- 
land-Boston train, when she was a child of 
eight or nine. 


Hegermann-Lindencrone, Fru Lillie. In 
the courts of memory, 1858-1875, 
from contemporary letters. N. Y. 
Harper(O)1912,. 449p. illus. $2 
net. 

Charming letters home of a young and bril- 
liant woman who met at the French court and 
in Parisian society many interesting and noted 
people. 


Howard, Arthur. The man who bucked 
up. Garden City, N. Y., Doubleday 
(N)1912. 279p. $1 net. 

Frank account in the first person of the re- 
habilitation of the son of a New York million- 
aire who at thirty-eight had run through his 
money and, disowned by his father, goes to 
Salem, and in eighteen months Owns a news- 
paper of his own and becomes mayor on a re- 
form ticket. 


Lincoln, Nicolay, Helen. Personal traits 
of Abraham Lincoln. N. Y. Century 
(O)1912. 387p. $1.80 net. 

A simple, appreciative study of the personal 
characteristics of Lincoln, which provides an 
intimate portrait of the man and interesting 
commentary on many phases of his private 
life. 

Livingstone. Horne, C. Sylvester. David 
Livingstone (Macmillan standard 
library) N. Y. & Lond.Macmillan, 
1913. 248p. illus. 50c, net. 1/ net. 

A direct, stirring, yet reverent account of 
the main incidents of Livingstone’s life and of 
his work, written for those “who ask for short 
measure.” 


Muir, John. The story of my boyhood 
and youth. Bost. Houghton (Mr) 
1913. 2938p. illus. $2 net. 

Very readable story of the California nat- 
uralist’s early years in Scotland and his farm 
and school experiences in Wisconsin. 
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Nogi. Washburn, Stanley. Nogi, a man 
against the background of a great 


war. N.Y. Holt [Lond.Melrose] (F) 
1913. 1386p. illus. $1 net. 3/6 
net. 


A war correspondent’s sincere tribute to the 
great Japanese general, whom he came to ad- 
mire greatly during his attachment to. his staff 
in 1904. 


O’Brien. Smith, Horace Herbert. A cap- 
tain unafraid. N.Y. Harper (Ap) 
1912. 295p. illus. $1.25 net. 

First-hand account of the exciting life of 

Captain O’Brien, whose career of adventure, 


begun while a naval officer in the Civil War, 
was largely spent in conducting successful fili- 
bustering expeditions from the United States 
to Cuba, to supply arms to the Cubans. 





Ross, Mrs Jane Ann (Duff-Gordon) The 
fourth generation. [N.Y. Scribner] 
Lond, Constable (Ag) 1912. 400p. 
illus. $3.50 net. 12/6 net. 

Delightful reminiscences of a long life filled 
with rare associations and friendships. Like 
her mother, grandmother and _ great-grand- 
mother (7hree generations of English women), 

Mrs. Ross has known in the happiest way 

England’s leading authors and artists. 


Sun Yat Sen. Cantlie, James. Sun Yat 
Sen and the awakening of China, 
by James Cantlie and C. Sheridan 
Jones, N. Y. Revell [Lond. Jar- 
rold] (Ag) 1912. 240p. illus. maps. 
$1.25 net. 6/ net. 


A timely and interesting review of this 
Chinese patriot’s labors in arousing China and 
launching the new republic, and a loyal tribute 
to his character, by a friend of twenty-five 
years’ standing. 


Women and the “woman question” 


Coolidge, Mrs Mary Elizabeth Bur- 
roughs (Roberts) Smith. Why 
women are so. N, Y. Holt (O) 1912 
3871p. $1.50 net. 


A fearless, clear-sighted discussion of the 
modern woman, her inheritance, her present 
and her more promising future. Contains a 


keen analysis of the eighteenth and nineteenth 
century woman and a comparison of her abil- 
ity and usefulness with those of the highest 
type of woman today. 
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Spencer, Mrs Anna Garlin. Woman’s 
share in social culture. N.Y. Ken- 
nerley, 1912. 231p. $2 net. 

Very sane, constructive articles on almost 

every phase of the woman question, studying . 


it broadly from the standpoint of society as a 
whole. 


Tarbell, Ida Minerva. 
being a woman. N. Y. Macmillan 
(O)1912. 242p. $1.25 net. 

An earnest plea for the realization of the 
unique social and economic opportunity of the 
woman in the home, as educator, enlightened 
consumer, center of social life, arbiter of the 
dress and servant questions and protector of 
friendless children. 


The business of 


Animal life 






Fabre, Jean Henri Casimir. 
the spider; tr. by Alexander Teix- 


The life of 


eira de Mattos. 

Hodder] (F)1913. 

net. 6/ net. 

Fascinating records of observations of the 

life histories of several kinds of spiders, de- 
lightfully written and well translated. 
Likely to become as favorably known as 
Maeterlinck’s Life of the bee. 


N.Y.Dodd [Lond. 
404p. $1.50 


Hornaday, William Temple. Our van- 
ishing wild life. N. Y. Scribner (Ja) 
1913. 411p. illus. maps. $1.50 net. 

This work, written in the hope of arousing 
the American people to their responsibility for 

“our vanishing wild life,” contains a large 

amount of very readable information, of in- 

terest to all lovers of animals and birds. 


Mills, Enos Abijah. In beaver world. 
Bost. Houghton (Mr) 1913. 2387p. 
illus. $1.75 net. 

An absorbing study of the beaver based on 
observations during nearly thirty years in all 
parts of the United States, and in Mexico, 
Canada and Alaska, during which the author 


has seen many colonies at their interesting 
work. il 


Roberts, Charles George Douglas. The 
feet of the furtive. N. Y. Macmil- 
lan (F) 1913. 384p. illus. $1.35 
net. 


Sixteen absorbing tales of wild life in the 
Canadian fastnesses or of the warfare between 
isolated settlers and marauding animals. 
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CHANGES IN THE STATUTES 


The attention of librarians and library 
boards throughout the state is called to 
the fact that section 931la of the sitat- 
utes, during 1913 session of the legisla- 
ture relating to gifts to libraries, has 
been so changed as to require that an 
ordinance accepting a gift shall be 
adopted by a two-thirds vote. The or- 
dinance accepting the gift, is like all 
other ordinances, subject to the provi- 
sions of 39j which provides that no or- 
dinance, except an emergency ordinance, 
shall go into effect until twenty days 
after its passage and publication, during 
which time it is possible to refer the 
ordinance to a vote of the people. 

The section as amended by chapter 
565 of the laws of 1913 is as follows: 

Gifts. Section 93la. If a gift be 
offered to any city, village or town for 
a public library or a library build- 
ing, in consideration thereof such 
city, village, or town may obligate 
itself, by an ordinance adopted by 
a two thirds vote, to levy and col- 
lect an annual tax for the support 
and maintenance of such library or 
building of not to exceed fifteen per 
cent of such gift, and if such gift be ac- 
cepted such obligation shall not be re- 
pealed. Such ordinance shall be sub- 
ject to the referendum provided for in 
section 39j. In the case of any such 
gift for a library building, the library 
board of directors of such city, village 
or town shall have the exclusive right 
to select and contract for the purchase 
of a site therefor, at a cost of not to ex- 
ceed one-third of such gift. Such board 
of directors shall’ report forthwith to 
such city council, village or town board 
the amount required to pay for such 
site, and the council, village or town 
board shall thereupon, by resolution, in- 
clude such sum in the next succeeding 
annual tax levy, or provide for an issue 
of bonds in the required amount. 

Sections 931 and 933 have also been 
amended so that hereafter the library 
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board after auditing and approving the 
vouchers does not issue an order upon 
the city treasurer as has generally been 
done heretofore, but instead sends the 
approved vouchers to the city clerk with 
a statement thereon signed by the sec- 
retary that the expenditures have been 
incurred and that the library board has 
audited and approved the bills. The 
city clerk thereupon draws an order 
upon the treasurer. It is to be noted 
that the provision that the librarians 
shall be the custodians of all vouchers, 
bills, and other financial records per- 
taining to the library is stricken out of 
the statute so that the city clerk is now 
the custodian of the vouchers, bills and 
other financial records. It is recom- 
mended that each library require all 
bills to be presented in duplicate so that 
a copy may be left on file in the library 
to the end that the records in possession 
of the librarian remain complete not- 
withstanding the fact that the bills and 
vouchers are sent to the city clerk. 
While the business routine is slightly 
changed by this law the control of the 
funds and the audit and approval of the 
bills is still vested in the library board 
as heretofore. These’ sections as 
amended by chapter 490 of the laws of 
1913 are as follows: 

How established. Section 931. The 
common council of every city of the sec- 
ond, third or fourth classes, and the 
board of trustees of every village, and 
the board of every town, may establish, 
equip and maintain a public library and 
reading room, or maintain and support 
any public library and reading room al- 
ready established therein, and may an- 
nually levy and cause to be collected as 
other general taxes are collected, a tax 
upon the taxable property of such city, 
village or town, to provide a library 
fund, to be used exclusively to maintain 
such library and reading room; provided 
that in lieu of supporting and maintain- 
ing such a public library and reading 
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room, the common council of every city 
of the classes named, having a board of 
education, may, when deemed best for 
the interests of the city, levy such tax 
and authorize the board of education of 
such city to apply and expend the same 
in aid of the maintenance of any secular 
or nonsectarian public library and read- 
ing room, free to all inhabitants of such 
city, already established and maintained 
therein by any society, association or 
corporation, and the board of education 
shall in such cases deposit with the city 
clerk the vouchers or bills covering the 
expendituers of such library from such 
tax fund, and the clerk shall draw ord- 
ers on the treasurer, who shall pay the 
same as provided in subsection 3 of sec- 
tion 933 of the statutes. 

Library board: organization. Section 
933. 1. Said directors, shall, immedi- 
ately ofter their appointment, meet and 
organize by the election of one of their 
number as president, and by the elec- 
tion of such other officers as they may 
deem necessary. 

Rules. 2. They shall make and adopt 
such by-laws, rules and regulations for 
their own guidance and for the govern- 
ment of the library and reading room as 
they may deem expedient, not incon- 
sistent with this chapter. 

Powers. 3. They shall have exclu- 
sive control of the expenditures of all 
moneys collected or donated for the li- 
brary fund, the purchase of a site and 
the erection of the library building 
thereon, and the supervision, construc- 
tion, furnishing, care and custody of the 
building or rooms constructed, leased 
or set apart for library purpeses; and 
such moneys shall be drawn from the 
treasury in the manner prescribed here- 
in. The library board shall audit and 
approve all vouchers for the expendi- 
tures of such library and shall forward 
the same to the city clerk with a state- 
ment thereon signed by the secretary 
that the expenditure has been incurred 
and that the library board has audited 
and approved the bill. Uhe city clerk 
shall thereupon draw his order upon the 
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treasurer, and the same shall be paid ag 
other city orders are paid. 

Appointment. 4. They may appoint 
a librarian and assistants and any jani- 
tor or other necessary employe, pre- 
scribe rules for their conduct and fix 
their compensation. 

Lecturers. 5. The board of directors 
of any free library and reading room es- 
tablished under this act shall have 
power to employ competent persons to 
deliver lectures upon scientific, literary, 
historical or educational subjects and 
they may co-operate with the University 
of Wisconsin or the free library com- 
mission or boards of education to secure 
such lectures, or by other means, to 
foster and encourage the wider use of 
books and literature upon scientific, his- 
torical, economic, literary, educational 
and other useful subjects. 

Section 935 also has been amended so 
that the annual report to the library 
commission which heretofore might have 
been made any time up to the first of 
October, must now be made prior to 
the first of August. 

In addition to this annual report to 
the library commission a fiscal report 
must be made to the municipal author- 
ities within thirty days after the con- 
clusion of the fiscal year of the town, 
city, or village in which the library is 
located. 

Section 935 now reads as follows: 

Annual reports. Section 935. 1. On 
or before the first day of August of each 
year the said board of directors shall 
make an annual report for the year. 
Such report shall be submitted to the 
Wisconsin free library commission and 
shall state the condition of their trust, 
the various sums of money received 
from the library fund and all other 
sources, and how much money has been 


‘expended, the number of books and 


periodicals on hand, the number added 
during the year, the number lost or 
missing, the number of books loaned 
out, and the general character of such 
books, with such other statistics, infor- 
mation and suggestions as they may 
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deem of general interest.. The said 
board shall also include in the said an- 
nual report the names of the directors 
whose terms expire at the time the re- 
port is made. 

2. Within thirty days after the con- 
clusion of the fiscal year of the town, city 
or village in which such library is lo- 
cated, the library board shall make a 
report stating the condition of their 
trust, the various sums of money re- 
ceived for the use of such library during 


The eighteenth summer session of the 
Library school of the University of Wis- 
consin opened June 21 and ended Aug- 
ust 1. Thirty two students were en- 
rolled for the course, representing the 
following states: Wisconsin, 11; Illi- 
nois, 5; Oklahoma, 3; Utah, 2; Cali- 
fornia, 2; and one each from Colorado 
Indiana, Iowa, Michigan, Missouri, 
North Dakota and Tennessee, 

The session has proved most satisfac- 
tory in results. The course is planned 
to meet the needs of the librarians of 
small public and school libraries and to 
give the elements of library technique 
to assistants, who are unable to take 
the full year’s course of study. The 
course in cataloguing conducted by Miss 
Carpenter consists of twenty lectures 
with two to three hours of practice work 
for each. At its completion each stu- 
dent had made a small dictionary cata- 
logue of more than a hundred books, 
selected to illustrate the rules necessary 
for the average library. The courses in 
Loan Administration, covered in six 
lectures, and Children’s work, seven lec- 
tures, were given by Miss van Buren 
during the first two weeks. In the sec- 
ond week the study of the Decimal 
Classification was begun. Twelve lec- 
tures were given by Miss Turvill and the 
classifying of twenty titles was required 
after each lecture. Practice in assign- 
ing book numbers was also required, 
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the year, specifying separately the 
amounts received from appropriations, 
from the income of trust funds, from 
rentals and other revenues of the li- 
brary, and from other sources. They 
shall also set out separately the condi- 
tion of the permanent trust funds in 
their control. The said report shall 
state in detail the disbursements on ac- 
count of such library and shall contain 
an estimate of the needs of the library 
for the next succeeding fiscal year. 





















The course in Reference work, cover- 
ing eighteen lessons, commenced upon 
Miss Hazeltine’s return from the A. L. 
A. Conference. The students were as- 
signed practical problems and search 
questions prepared to show the valua- 
tion of reference books, as an introduc- 
tion to the study of this subject. In 
Book Selection a different plan was fol- 
lowed, the general principles of selection 
being given in lectures by Miss Hazel- 
tine, with a series of seminaries in ‘ 
which each student prepared and gave a 
review of any book she desired, follow- 
ing the evaluation of the type discussed 
in lectures. Lectures and demonstra- 
tions were given in binding, mending, 
and mechanical preparation. Approved 
methods for accession, shelflist, with- 
drawal, serial and gift records were ex- 
plained and problems assigned. An ef- 
fort was made to correlate closely the 
study of trade bibliography and editions 
with book selection and ordering. 

The course is by no means limited to 
technical problems, but the attempt was 
made to convey in as great a degree as 
possible the inspiration which comes 
from a broader conception of library 
work as an important educational factor 
in the community. This was done by 
lectures on library extension and public- 
ity by members of the faculty, and 
prominent library workers, who con- 
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sented to address the school. 
lowing special lectures were given: 

The study of the community—Miss 
Julia A. Hopkins, Instructor, Pratt In- 
stitute, Brooklyn, 

Ideals and culture in library work— 
Mr. Adam Strohm, librarian, Detroit 
Public Library. 

Making a librarian—Miss 
Ahern, Editor, Public Libraries. 

A library survey, and The Library 
militant—Miss L. E. Stearns, Wisconsin 
Free Library Commission. 

Current sociological material—NMr. 
Dudgeon, Director of the School. 

The work of the A. L. A.—Mr. Geo. 
B. Utley, Secretary of the A. L. A. 

The special lectures and recreations 
planned for the students of the Univer- 
sity Summer School were enjoyed by 
the class, who were invited to share 
them. These included lectures by Prof. 
Thomas Woods Stevens on engraving 
and printing, lectures on journalism 
by Prof. W. G. Bleyer, and others, and 
performances of the Ben Greet players 
and of the Wisconsin Dramatic Society 
on the open-air stage. 

Miss Carpenter and Miss van Buren 
entertained the class at a lawn party 
one evening during the first week. On 
the Fourth of July the faculty planned 
a picnic for the students at Turvillwood. 
Upon the occasion of Mr. Strohm’s visit, 
a dramatic reading of Sheridan’s Rivals 
was given at the home of Mr. and Mrs. 
Dudgeon. Dr. Thwaites, Mr. Ewing, 
Prof. Goodnight, Prof. and Mrs. Beatty, 
Mr. Glazier, Miss Carpenter, Miss Mor- 
gan and Mr. Dudgeon took part. The 
students especially enjoyed this social 
gathering with its entertainment. Miss 
Hazeltine invited the students and a 
number of townspeople to meet Miss 
Ahern and Miss Winifred Robinson of 
Vassar College, the acting-dean of wo- 
men for the Summer Session of the 
University at an informal tea in the 
rooms of the school on Thursday after- 
noon, July 24. 

As a mark of their interest in the 
work, and appreciation of the results 
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The fol- for them, the summer class presented 


the school at the close of the course with 

a dozen and a half cut glass sherbet 

glasses. 

The registration of the class was as 
follows: 

Eleanor J. Adams, assistant Rosenberg 
Public Library, Galveston, Texas 

Gertrude M. Andrews, Junior assistant, 
Chicago Public Library 

Lillian G. Barhydt, McClelland Public 
Library, Pueblo, Colo. 

Catherine E. Blair, Assistant, Water- 
town (Wis.) Public Library. 

Martha J. Brown, Children’s librarian, 
St. Joseph (Mo.) Public Library 
Ruby Canton, Librarian, Normal School 

Library, Edmond, Okla. 

Pearl E. Crawford, assistant, Univer- 
sity Preparatory School Library, Ton- 
kawa, Okla. 

Josephine F. Devereux, Reference li- 
brarian, Salt Lake City (Utah) Pub- 
lic Library 

Mabel E. Epley, Assistant, New Rich- 
mond (Wis.) Public Library 

Angela B. Ferris, Children’s librarian, 
Salt Lake City (Utah) Public Library 

Katherine Gray, Assistant, Beloit ( Wis.) 
Public Library 

Kathryn H. Hayter, Librarian, Shawano 
(Wis.) Public Library 

Helen Hopkins, Librarian, Rutherford 
Parks Library, Lebanon, Tenn. 

Florence L. Hurst, Assistant, Los An- 
geles (Cal.) Public Library 

Franc §. Judd, Substitute, 
(1ll.) Public Library 

Harriet L. Kidder, Assistant, Legisla- 
tive Reference Library, Madison 

Margaret Lawrence, Instructor and as- 
sistant librarian, Tabor College, 
Tabor, Iowa 

Jennie W. McMullin, graduate student, 
Univ. of Wisconsin 

Gertrude Mallory, assistant, 
geles (Cal.) Public Library 

Ada M. Nelson, Assistant, Knox Col- 
lege Library, Galesburg, III. 

Anabel Norwood, Assistant, Rosenberg 
Public Library, Galveston, Texas 
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Janet O’Brien, Branch librarian, Chi- 
cago, Public Library 

Minnie H. Pope, Assistant, Legislative 
Reference Library, Madison, Wis. 

lelah H. Price, Librarian, University 
Preparatory School Library, Tonka- 
wa, Okla. 

Lynne C. Reynolds, Librarian, Elkhorn 
(Wis.) Public Library 

Belva Ronne, Librarian, Racine ( Wis.) 
High School Library 

Henrietta E. Shirley, Teacher and Li- 
brarian, Osceola Township School, 
Laurium, Mich. 

Ethel M. Trimble, Assistant, Moline 
(Ill.) Public Library 

Freda Trautman, Librarian, Boscobel 
(Wis.) Public Library 

Lytia Vick, Clerk, Tax Commission, 
Madison, Wis. 

Marie E, Wegner, Substitute, Milwau- 
kee Public Library 

Martha I. Williams, Assistant, Minot, 

(N. Dak.) Public Library. 


Alumni Notes 


The following alumni visited the 
school during the summer: Helen 
Hutchinson ’°07, Theodora Brewitt ’08, 
Katharine A. Hahn, ’09, Eugenia Mar- 
shall Rainey ’09, Mary Watkins ’09, 
Anne Skinner ’10, and Ruth Hayward 
12. 

Ella V. Ryan, ’07, has a position as 
temporary cataloguer for the University 
extension division, Madison, Wis. 

Theodora R. Brewitt, °08, librarian 
of the Lewiston (Idaho) Normal School, 
becomes Supervisor of the training class 
of the Los Angeles (Cal.) Public Li- 
brary, beginning Sept. 1. 

Mae Stearns, ’10, has returned to the 
cataloguing department of the New- 
berry Library, Chicago. 

Grace Woodward, ’10, has resigned 
her position in the Normal School Li- 
brary at Emporia, Kans. 

Doris Greene, °’11, becomes cata- 
loguer at Coburn Library, Colorado Col- 
lege, Colorado Springs, Sept. 1. Since 
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graduation she has filled a position in 
the Pueblo (Colo.) Public Library. 

Lucy L. Morgan, ’11, assistant on the 
staff of the Wisconsin Library School 
and field visitor for the Wisconsin Com- 
mission has been appointed Supervisor 
of the training class of the Detroit Pub- 
lic Library, assuming her duties Sept. 1. 

Beulah Mumm, ’11, is now assistant 
cataloguer in the State Library at Sac- 
ramento, Cal. 

Edna S. Green, ’12, has resigned her 
position as assistant in the Oshkosh, 
(Wis.) Public Library in order to ac- 
cept a similar one in the Detroit Pub- 
lic Library. 

Mary L. Hicks, ’12, has been compel- 
led to resign her position in the Evans- 
ville (Ind.) Public Library on account 
of ill health. 

Katharine R. Ellis, a special student 
for the first semester, 1912-13, since li- 
brarian at Cornish, N. H., was married 
to Mr. Robert Barrett on June 29. 





Further Appointments for the Class of 
1913 


Lura E. Brubaker, librarian, Escan- 
aba (Mich.) Public Library. 

Dorothy B. Ely, temporary position as 
cataloguer in the University Extension 
Division. Madison. 

Marion E. Frederickson, revisor for 
the first semester, Wisconsin Library 
School. 

Mabel Harris, librarian Mitchell (S. 
Dak.) Public Library. 

Leila A. Janes, assistant, Evansville, 
(Ind.) Public Library. 

Elizabeth S, Koelker, reference assist- 
ant, Dept. of municipal research, Uni- 
versity Extension Division, Madison. 

Laura E. Luttrell, librarian, North 
Manchester (Ind.) Public Library. 

Lucy E. Thatcher, librarian, Lead (S. 
Dak.) High School Library. During 
the summer session Miss Thatcher act- 
ed as librarian at the Whitewater 
(Wis.) State Normal School. Upon her 
initiative members of the faculty, as- 
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sisted by Mr. Ewing of Madison, gave 

a dramatic reading of Sheridan’s Rivals, 

with an enthusiastic audience of more 
. than two hundred. 


Wisconsin Library School Alumni 
Association 


The annual meeting for 1913 took 
place at the Kaaterskill Conference. 
Miss Turvill presided and Miss Far- 
quhar acted as secretary. A letter from 
the treasurer was read reporting a bal- 
ance of $100, making possible the es- 
tablishment of the loan fund, that had 
been planned at the Mackinac Confer- 
ence. Measures regarding the loaning 
of the fund were passed and a commit- 
tee on revision of the constitution ap- 
pointed. The following officers were 
elected: 

President, Julia A. Robinson, ’09. 

Vice-Pres. Helen Hutchinson, ’07. 

Secretary Helen Turvill, ’08. 

Treasurer, Marion Weil, ’07. 

Following the meeting came the an- 


NOTES FOR 


Course in reference work 


Miss Delia G. Ovitz, librarian of the 
State Normal School of Milwaukee, has 
placed the librarians of the country 
under obligations to her through her 
recent publication of a “Course in Ref- 
erence Work and Some Bibliographies 
of Special Interest to Teachers.”’ 

The thirty-eight-page pamphlet con- 
tains an outline of a course in reference 
work which may be readily adapted to 
public library purposes. A course of 
ten weeks in reference work is outlined 
which embraces problems in the way of 
finding books on shelves and looking up 
reference material. - A list is given of 
the best dictionaries, encyclopedias, 
historical reference material, year 
books, handbooks of general informa- 
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nual dinner, at which twenty-six were 
present, including twelve alumni, seven 
members of the faculty with former 
members, and several invited guests, 
including Mr. Legler, President of the 
A. L. A., who was the first director of 
the school. The alumni in attendance 
were Lola Green and Margaret Rey. 
nolds, ’07, Dorothy Brewitt, Julia 
Baker, and Helen Turvill, ’08, Julia 
Robinson and Ora Williams, ’09, Mrs, 
M. C. Budlong, ’10, Althea Warren, 
711, Ruth Drake, Alice Farquahar, and 
Mary Hicks, 712. 

Three graduates of the school hada 
place on the program of the Confer. 
ence. Miss Robinson gave a paper at 
the third general session on ‘‘Defectives 
and departments: helping those who 
cannot help themselves.’’ Miss Warren 
gave a review of Mary Antin’s “Pron- 
ised land” in the book symposium at 
the sixth general session. Mrs, Bud- 
long led a discussion in the section 
meeting of the League of library com- 
missions, 
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tion, quotations and proverbs, and per- 
iodicals, 

Attention is also paid to public docu 
ments with the various aids and guides 
to their use. Aids are given for mount- 
ing, classifying and caring for pictures. 
A list of educational exhibits will be 
found of special interest. 

Aids in book selection are emphasiz 
ed; systematic training in the use of the 
library is dwelt upon. Organization 
and care of the school library, library 
supplies, binderies, library aids for spe 
cial days, plays, games, songs, stories 
and story telling, debaters’ aids, books 
and articles on sex hygiene, on schools 
and social centers, continuation schools, 
vocational guidance and a directory of 
publishers make up a part of the con 
tents of this valuable pamphlet which 
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may be obtained for 10 cents by those 
interested through Miss Delia G. Ovitz, 
librarian of the State Normal School, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


The question of lighting 


Illuminating engineering is rapidly 
pecoming a science. The Illuminating 
engineering society, organized in 1906, 
now has over 1,600 members who are 
interested in the subject of lighting 
from the various standpoints of engin- 
eering, economy, hygiene and art. 

For years past librarians have been 
guilty of causing discomfort to readers 
through requiring patrons of libraries 
to face table lights directly in front of 
the eyes. The appearance of many li- 
praries is ruined by long “spider” wires 
suspended from the ceiling to which are 
attached unattractive, dust-laden, fly- 
specked bulbs. 

As opposed to all this the modern li- 
brary should have the new indirect sys- 
tem of illumination, the light being 
thrown up to a brightly tinted wall and 
reflected back again over the reading 
plane. The fixtures should be composi- 
tion inverted domes containing four, six 
or eight 150 watt tungsten lamps, 
equipped with proper mirrored glass 
reflectors, though the latter are not al- 
ways used. The results accomplished 
are proper illumination without the pre- 
sence of the glare of light within the 
range of vision and the elimination 
of all shadows on book shelves or else- 
where. 

Librarians interested should secure 
a free copy of “Library Illumination’’ 
by F, A. Vaughn; illuminating engineer, 
which may be had through the office of 
the Commission, and which shows the 
new method of lighting in the Milwau- 
kee Public Library. 


Two books for men 


What to read on business. Business 
Book Bureau; 50c. 


This is a list of books dealing with 
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business subjects, including business ef- 
ficiency, stock management, cost’ ac- 
counting, advertising, salesmanship, 
business psychology, business econom- 
ics, municipal business, finance, credits, 
investments, banking, currency reform, 
real estate, insurance, etc. Each title 
is accompanied by a note which concise- 
ly and accurately characterizes it and 
renders this book of value as an aid to 
book selection. The fact that the li- 
braries of the state are still in need of 
the best books on business and seem 
unable to make proper selection, justi- 
fies us in mentioning this book a sec- 
ond time. It can be used not only with- 
in the library for book selection pur- 
poses, but many business men will be 
interested in a survey of the business 
books related particularly to their own 
activities. 


Ferris, Elmer E. Pete Crowther, sales- 
man. Garden City, N. Y., Doubleday 
(Mr.) 1918. 205p. $1.10 net. 
“Pete Crowther’ is a type of the 

hustling western stlesman, and in these 
stories he expounds in characteristic 
style the ethics and psychology of sales- 
manship. They have no plot, and are 
intentionally carelessly written, but will 
interest men for their exposition of 
modern business methods. 


A new type of boys’ book 


Hill, George B., The young farmer. 

Penn Pub. Co., Philadelphia. 

The hero of the older order of boys’ 
books was the green country boy who 
went to the city to make his forsnue 
and after an heroic struggle against 
poverty, foni pads and business sharks, 
appeared in the last chapter as a suc- 
cessful business- man with a large circle 
of cultured friends. The young farmer 


is a story of a boy who had an ambition 
to become a successful and scientific 
farmer rather than a city merchant. The 
book is thoroughly up-to-date and is 
scientific 


suggestive of the latest 
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farming. Adventure and athletics are 
not ignored but the hero’s real triumph 
is in a seed judging contest which is 
given a decidedly human interest. The 
book is well written, interesting, and 
timely and should be considered for 
purchase in even the smaller libraries 
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Harper’s weekly 
Mrs. George Reigle, R. F. D. 
Madison, Wisconsin, has twenty boi 
volumes of Harper’s Weekly, being | 
complete consecutive numbers ff 
1876 to 1896. She would be glad 
receive offers for these books. q 


"ROUND THE CIRCLE 


Evansville. A clock, a memorial in 
honor of Mrs. Eva J. Spencer has been 
given to the library by the Women’s 
Literary Club. 


Fennimore. Over $460 has been giv- 
en in various ways toward the support 
of the local library during the past year 
in addition to the sum of $200 from the 
city council, the sum named being the 
proceeds from pantry sales, tag day, 
luncheons, private donations, and a 
balance on hand from an old volunteer 
fire department. 


Green Bay. The Kellogg Public 
Library recently had added to its mu- 
seum a log cut out by a beaver. 


Kewaskum. The sum of $250. has 
been given .the public libraries by the 
local common council as the initial ap- 
propriation for a library. The club 
women of the city have raised over 
$300 in addition to this, and a library 
will shortly be opened in quarters in 


the new town hall, furniture havi 
been donated. 4 


Madison. Dr. Chas. McCarthy, chi 
of the legislative reference departmel 
of the library commission, recently f 
ceived the degree of L. L. D. fra 
Brown University. 


Merrill. H. J. Bowell has given & 
library Woodrow Wilson’s History ¢ 
the American people, in five volume 
and the study class has presented a 
clock. A brass screen for the fireplh 
has been donated by Mr. and Mrs, 
Heineman, j 

Nekoosa. Mr. and Mrs. F. E. Nash 
of Grand Rapids, have given the lod 
library 28 books. ; 


Stevens Point. A porch party 
recently given by Miss Katherine Root 


- a local music teacher, for the purché 


of literature on music for the local t 
brary. \ 





